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POTTERY VENDERS 



VALLEY OF MEXICO 



MEXICAN POTTERY 

BY MARY WORRALL HUDSON 



BEFORE the serious civil disturbances 
began in Mexico, now nearly four 
years ago, tourists had begun to go to that 
country in considerable numbers, and they 
were learning more and more each year 
that there are many hidden treasures in 
that beautiful land. 

One's first interest when visiting any 
foreign country is in its native products, 
and Mexico, like all Latin countries, is 
rich in these. Many of the arts and crafts 
are in a primitive stage, owing to the long 
isolation of the people from the rest 
of the world, but the touch of the Mexican 
artisan is naturally artistic. He makes 
everything " different/ ' and while repeti- 
tion has much to do with the harmonies 
in all the arts, we know that variety is its 
spice. One of the principal manufactures 
of Mexico, ranked third in extent and 
importance a few years ago, is pottery. 
It is made all over the Republic; every 
city and community has its pottery settle- 
ment, its pottery workers, trained to the 
making of pottery and nothing else for 



generations, and, more interesting still, 
each section has its distinctive pottery. 
The shapes and glazes and decorations 
belong to certain regions, and one who has 
a collection of Mexican pottery can locate 
every piece as certainly as the owner of 
Delft or Wedgwood or Sevres. 

The difference in color is of course usually 
due to the difference in the clays, but the 
decorations, and often the shapes, seem 
to be hereditary. Mexican pottery is all 
"soft"; no fine porcelain is made by the 
native manufacturers, and much of it is 
unglazed, and some of it sun-baked. My 
first experience with sun-baked pottery 
was when I bought some small jars filled 
with miel (honey), with a bit of bladder 
skin neatly tied over the top. After the 
contents had been used, I thought to pre- 
serve and add to my collection the rude 
little hand-molded jars, every one with a 
"bulge" of its own. I dropped them 
into a pan of water, and left them to soak 
a moment. When I went to pick them up, 
I found a shapeless handful of mud. 
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A pottery village with which I am famil- 
iar lies on a wooded mountainside a few 
miles from Cuernavaca, the capital of the 
State of Morelas, over the range that 
divides the valley of Mexico from the 
Pacific slope. It is one of the most in- 
teresting and most accessible from the 
capital, and well repays a visit. To 
enter its one winding street, where never 
a wheel turns except to carry a curious 
visitor, is like stepping backwards into 
the centuries. There are no houses worthy 
the name, merely sheltering huts, wherein 
the men, women and children sleep on 
the hard-packed dirt-floor, on a rush mat, 
protected by a blanket if they are rich. 
But every humble home has its primitive 
potter's wheel, and every yard its rude 
kiln. None of the inhabitants do any- 
thing but make pottery; there is no other 
industry of interest. A common scene is 
a man putting the finishing touches to a 
braseroy the small charcoal stone used by 
all the peon population of Mexico. It 
rests on top of a huge jar, or olla, in which 
they carry and keep water from the springs 
and streams. The women often make 
parrillas, the earthen gridirons on which 
tortillas are baked. The decorated vases 
are a comparatively modern invention, 
made by inserting bits of broken imported 
china in the unbaked clay. Many in- 
genious and artistic designs are carried 
out, a favorite one being the coat-of-arms 
of Mexico, the spread-eagle resting on a 
cactus bush and holding a serpent in its 
mouth. 

All the pottery made at this picturesque 
village of San Antonio, as well as in other 
suburbs of the State capital, is called 
Cuernavaca pottery, and it is one of the 
most beautiful varieties in the country, 
a deep dark red, burned well, but unglazed. 
There are evidences in this region that 
it was a very old "art center." Near San 
Antonio there is a stone lizard, carved in 
high relief, on a large boulder that is 
buried in the hillside. The drawing and 
modeling of this nine-foot reptile are ex- 
cellent, and the posing is startlingly life- 
like. A little farther away is an eagle 
with pinions spread ready for flight. Both 
of these figures are prehistoric. 

The Guadalajara pottery is gray, some- 



times faintly tinged with red, giving a 
peculiarly soft ashes-of-roses tone. It is 
soft-baked and unglazed. Many of the 
old, finer pieces were decorated with silver 
and gold inlay, and the collector who 
secures a specimen is most fortunate. 

The Guanajuato pottery is hard-baked, 
dark brown or green, with a soft, rich 
glaze, and often ornamented with figures in 
low relief. 

A somewhat finer ware is made in Pueblo, 
something between a fine earthenware and 
a coarse porcelain. It has a thick tin glaze 
and undcr-glaze decorations in strong colors, 
praticularly old blue. Many of the old 
churches of Pueblo are decorated both 
outside and in with glazed tiles made 
there many years ago. . 

It is yet possible to find in Mexico very 
interesting specimens of pottery that were 
moulded by hand before the introduction 
of the potter's wheel. These are always 
distinguishable by their irregularities of 
contour and their comparatively thick 
walls, as well as in many instances by the 
imprint of the fingers and the palm of 
the hand. The Metropolitan Museum in 
New York contains an extensive collec- 
tion of Mexican pottery, both prehistoric 
and that common to the country since the 
Spanish Conquest. 

Besides the native pottery, there is in 
Mexico a wealth of old imported china and 
porcelain brought by rich Mexicans and 
Spaniards from all the European countries 
and from the Orient a hundred years and 
more ago. Agents of dealers from New 
York and London and Paris, were well 
known in Mexico City a few years ago, and 
it was said that they had offered fabulous 
sums for certain pieces of Chinese and 
Japanese ware belonging to wealthy private 
citizens of the capital city without tempt- 
ing them to part with their treasures. 

But what hoarded works of art may be 
offered for sale with the return of peaceful 
conditions in Mexico, no one can say. The 
impoverishment that war always brings 
to a people cannot be escaped by Mexico. 
At present there are no travelers to buy 
even the greatest of bargains if they were 
offered. 

When visiting the primitive rural pot- 
teries of Mexico, I have thought of the 
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interest "a burning" in the forest would 
have for the men who manage the intricate, 
many-storied kilns of the famous potteries 
of England and France. The "kiln" 
of the Cuernavaca potter, for instance, 
consists of a circular platform, about six 
feet in diameter, of loose stones laid on the 
ground. When the labor of the entire 
family has completed enough jars and 
cups and bowls and plates and braseros 
for a burning, and the sun has sufficiently 
dried the soft vessels to enable them to 



stand alone, the kiln is covered with a 
layer several inches thick of dried cow 
and horse manure that the children have 
gathered in the neighboring forest pastures. 
Then the largest pieces of pottery are 
carefully laid on first, next the medium 
pieces, and on top the small cups, toys, 
pitchers and what not, all so balanced 
and braced by each other that there can 
be no slipping or sliding, and each article 
so disposed that the heat and smoke can 
reach the inside as well as the outside of 
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every one. Perhaps there has been a slight 
sprinkling of dry grass amongst the pieces, 
and then, when the symmetrical, dome- 
shaped pile has reached a height of three or 
four feet, skillfully built up of these frail, 
yielding shapes, a thatch of long dry grass 
is spread on, and the "chips" are lighted. 
Soon the smoke begins to escape through 
the thatch, but the heat is confined by 
it and the pottery is baked in a high tem- 
perature for several hours. When the 
smoke ceases, showing that the fuel is 
exhausted, the thatch is set fire to and 
quickly burned off, giving the finishing 



touch to the upper and outer layers. Then, 
with the eagerness to learn the result 
of the " burning' ' that used to possess 
the ancient experimenters in glaze and color, 
the family unpacks the pile. All of the 
sound and well-baked pieces are put into 
huge bamboo crates, strapped to the backs 
of father, mother and children, and off 
they march to the market place of the 
town. Perhaps the entire burning, if a 
successful one, would bring a peso, not paid 
in a Mexican silver dollar, however, but 
in the coveted copper coin of the realm 
of peasant life in Mexico. 
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